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THE SOUTHERN CAMPOS OF BRAZIL. 



ROBERT DEC. WARD, 
Harvard University. 

The few American tourists who visit Brazil usually content them- 
selves with a stay of two or three days in Rio de Janeiro, and 
then continue their journey south by the next steamer for Monte- 
video or Buenos Aires, perhaps going ashore for a few hours at 
Santos, if the boat happens to stop there. Brazil is then considered, 
as having been "done." While but little of this immense country can 
be easily visited, owing to the lack of railroads, yet there are parts of 
the southern States, not far from the ocean, which may be seen with- 
out difficulty. These districts are not only of considerable interest 
to-day, but are destined to be of great economic importance in the 
future. A recent hurried trip across the Brazilian States of Sao 
Paulo and Parana gave an excellent opportunity to see the typical 
campos country, and also to inspect, under very favourable condi- 
tions, some of the most important railroad construction which is now 
going on in Brazil. Railroad development throughout South America 
is attracting more and more attention, especially in the United States, 
but it is difficult to obtain definite information in regard to the actual 
state of things without visiting the country. Reports that this or 
that connection has been made, or will be completed by a certain 
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date, constantly find their way into print; but on investigation such 
statements very often prove to be untrue. It may interest readers 
of the Bulletin to know something about what two Brazilian rail- 
roads, under American management, are doing to-day in the way of 
actual construction. The trip described in this letter was made by 
the writer between July 22 and 29, as a member of the "Shaler 
Memorial Expedition to South America." 

Instead of making the trip from Rio de Janeiro southward by 
steamer, it is far better to travel at least as far as Sao Paulo by the 
day train on the Central Railway, a road owned by the Government 
and forming a part of one of the largest railway systems in Brazil. 
The train leaves Rio at seven in the morning. If the traveller takes 
the journey in winter, he will leave his hotel before sunrise, and see 
the workmen sipping their little cups of black coffee at the cafes 
which line the streets on the way to the station. The day train is 
usually empty, as the journey is dusty, and all who can go by night 
do so. Out through the early morning fogs the train runs, past 
little groves of oranges, bananas and palms, with neat stone, stucco 
or adobe houses peeping out here and there, surrounded by patches 
of vegetables; up the slopes of the Serra do Mar into the bright 
morning sunshine, through a rough, grass-covered country, thinly 
settled, mostly by negroes, and of little economic importance as yet. 
At the stations may be seen the typical products of the country which 
is tributary to the railroad : flat, circular cheeses ; salt pork and live 
poultry, all packed in baskets made of the indispensable bamboo. 
At one station one may buy the old-fashioned native beiju, flat, thin 
cakes of manioc, white and tasteless, but doubtless very nourishing. 

For most of the day the train runs southward, following a wide 
valley between two mountain ranges, through a region which has 
played an important part in the history of Brazilian coffee produc- 
tion. A generation ago this was all a very rich coffee district. 
Coffee plantations covered the slopes of many of the hills; fine old 
country estates (fazendas), with their drying-grounds, sugar mills 
and slave quarters, were scattered here and there amid groves of 
palms and bananas ; fortunes were made, and spent freely in Euro- 
pean capitals. But when the rich red earths {terra roxa) of the 
Sao Paulo country were later found to give the best conditions for 
coffee culture, these old plantations further north were abandoned. 
To-day, for miles and miles, one may see from the car window, on 
the brown hillsides, the regular furrows of the old coffee plantations, 
or even the trees, which were left behind when the owners moved 
away, and which are now dying or dead. To-day the ruins of these 
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fine old fazendas are seen, shaded by their palm-groves, as of old, 
and with their slave-quarters built around a central court-yard so 
that the slaves could be locked up at night — all falling to pieces. 
Even the old family burying-grounds share in the general decay. 
Here and there a few negro "squatters," descendants of the slaves 
who formerly worked on these very plantations, live on in the midst 
of the general ruin. A little coffee is still grown here, and cattle- 
raising and dairying are being taken up, but the country is dry in 
winter, and does not interest the traveller, except on account of its 
past history. In summer, when the rains come, the grass is green, 
and the hillsides are covered with flowers. A little sugar-cane, some 
corn, some bananas, and beans and manioc are grown, and every- 
where is seen the capim melado, or catingueiro , the characteristic 
pasture-plant of Brazil. In the distance, the wooded slopes of the 
Serra da Mantiqueira are attractive, with their green trees, and 
Itatiaya, the highest mountain in Brazil (about 10,000 feet) is a 
prominent landmark. About half-way between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo Americans will be interested in seeing an experimental 
rice farm, with irrigation, which is being carried on by a Texas man, 
under the auspices of the State Government of Sao Paulo. Near 
the city of Sao Paulo the coffee plantations increase in number, and 
are better kept, pineapples, oranges and vegetables are grown, and 
there is a general air of prosperity which is singularly lacking in 
most of the country which was passed over during the day. The 
market gardens around the city are irrigated by means of appliances 
which at once remind one of the Egyptian shadoof, along the Nile. 

The city of Sao Paulo, while not on the ocean, is one of the most 
important places in Brazil. Most of its population is of foreign birth 
or parentage, Germans and Italians predominating. It is full of 
business ; has attractive shops, and its new residence quarter is very 
pleasing, the houses being surrounded by their own gardens in which 
many imported trees, shrubs and flowers are seen, although the 
native palm and the banana hold their place as of first importance. 
On one of the principal squares of the city, at night, the brilliant 
electric signs, "Light and Power," on one of the buildings, will im- 
press upon the traveller the fact that foreign capital has something 
to do with the development of Sao Paulo, the "Sao Paulo Tramway, 
Light and Power Company" owning all the car lines in the city, and 
furnishing electricity for light and power as well. The climate of 
Sao Paulo is preferable to that of Rio at all seasons. In winter the 
nights are much cooler than those of the capital, hence more refresh- 
ing, and the days are fine and warm. 
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From Sao Paulo, out to the southwest, runs a railway — the Soro- 
cabana — over which, in the future, will come the through trains be- 
tween Uruguay and Rio de Janeiro. The Sorocabana is very soon 
to be connected, off to the southwest, with the Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande Railroad, and the Sao Paulo and Rio Grande is pushing its 
line still farther out to the southwest, towards Uruguay. Leaving 
Sao Paulo at 5 145 in the morning, the traveller is landed, about 
7:00 in the evening, tired, but immensely impressed with the vast- 
ness of the campos and their future possibilities, in the midst of the 
half-dozen small houses which make up the town of Bury, the pres- 
ent terminus of the Sorocabana Railway. If he is as fortunate as 
the writer, he will travel in a private car and without expense of the 
railroad fare, but ths interest of the journey is well worth the price 
of the ticket and the discomfort of the ordinary railroad car. The 
fussy traveller may, perhaps, derive some consolation from the rules 
of the company which oblige everyone who occupies a first-class car 
to wear boots! The first hour or so of this journey gives a view of 
a rugged country, well-watered and well-wooded in places, very 
little cultivated, producing at present little besides cattle and hogs. 
Near Sorocaba, from which the railroad takes its name, there are 
two or three cotton factories, run by water power. Some cotton is 
grown in the vicinity, but not enough to supply the local mills, the 
additional amount being brought from Pernambuco, on the north- 
eastern coast of Brazil. During our Civil War much cotton was 
profitably grown along the Sorocabana Railway ; in fact, the first 
part of the road was built chiefly on account of the cotton. After 
the War, and especially when coffee was found to be so successful 
farther north, cotton-growing was largely abandoned in southern 
Brazil. Some coffee is grown here and there on the uplands of 
southern Brazil. 

After passing Sorocaba, the traveller has his first view of the 
typical Brazilian campos. For days and days, west, northwest, 
southwest, he may journey over these wonderful rolling prairies, 
with their millions of ant-hills, stretching on and on, monotonous yet 
constantly changing; brown and dry and unattractive here; thickly 
forested there ; elsewhere covered with low, scattering, scrubby 
trees and shrubs which give the appearance of a New England apple 
orchard, abandoned, with its trees dying or dead. These campos 
cover fully three- fourths of all Brazil. For miles and miles the train 
runs through open country, covered with coarse, grayish-brown 
bunch-grass, and perhaps not a tree in sight. In the distance these 
brown fields look like our own pastures, dried by the August sun. 
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Then suddenly a change comes, and a dense tree-cover shades the 
tracks, the forest-edge being as sharply marked against the open 
country as if man had been at work there with his axe. Through 
the woods the train hurries on, the tall trees hung with long bunches 
of gray moss ("old man's beard") ; covered with creepers which 
trail down like thick ropes; carrying parasitic plants of many kinds 
on their branches, and down on the forest floor a thick undergrowth 
of low shrubs, ferns and bamboo. One form of the latter sends up 
long, thin stalks which bend down of their own weight and, reach- 
ing the ground again, form a complete and very symmetrical arch 
which has the appearance of a wire trellis, overgrown with vines. 
After the forest may come an immense stretch of grass-land, with 
scattering trees and underbrush or stemless palms, and this may be 
followed by more forest, or by a wholly treeless region. Thus the 
day goes on, monotony, but variety; a constant repetition of the 
same landscape, but a constant change. Very thinly settled these 
campos are. Sometimes for an hour one may not see a house or 
even a living thing. Then comes an adobe hut, with a thatched roof, 
a few banana and orange trees; a little patch of poorly cultivated 
giound, with sugar-cane, beans and manioc; or a collection of some- 
what better houses, around some railroad station ; or, perhaps, in 
rarer cases, a larger fazenda, with its outhouses and cattle and grove 
of trees. Fire has left its mark on vast stretches of these campos, 
where tall, bare tree-trunks are standing, much as on the pine bar- 
rens of Newfoundland. Smoke from these fires may often be seen 
in the distance, or the train may run for miles through stretches of 
burning grass. After the fire comes usually a dense growth of 
coarse ferns, and then the grass clumps of the campos. 

At Boituva, a small collection of low stucco and adobe houses, 
the traveller to the southwest changes cars. As he stands looking 
at the village, waiting for his train to start, he may perhaps see, in 
his mind's eye, a future metropolis. For Boituva is the junction 
for the lines running to the west and northwest, and some day there 
will be a transcontinental railroad line running from here across 
Matto Grosso, the great western State of Brazil, up to Bolivia, 
connecting through that country with the lines to the Pacific Ocean. 
On a quiet Sunday afternoon in Petropolis, the writer had the oppor- 
tunity to look over the maps, profiles and photographs secured by 
the railroad survey which recently went out, for 600 miles west to 
the Bolivian frontier, across a new country, to lay out this projected 
railway line. Among the photographs were those of two laborers, 
attached to the survey party, who had been attacked one night by 
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Indians. One of these men died; the other recovered, although 
badly injured. The story, as told by the geologist of the survey, 
sounded like the tales of our own West, not many years ago. 

In the afternoon, when the sun is getting low, the campos are at 
their best. The heat and glare of the noon hours are forgotten. 
The air is cool, dry and bracing. The long shadows and soft colors 
give these immense plains a beauty which lives long in the mem- 
ory. The heat and glare of the noon hours are forgotten. An 
occasional araucaria, the characteristic tree of southern Brazil, 
is seen here and there. The birds come out of the thickets, the 
insects begin to fly about, and the dry and hot campo, which has 
been singularly dead all day, wakes up. The last two or three hours 
of the journey are over the newest portion of the Sorocabana Rail- 
way, which has only been open to traffic within a few months. In 
fact, the last stopping-place has so recently been added that it does 
not yet appear on the time-tables. Stations and section-houses are 
passed bearing the date 1905, then 1906, then 1907, and finally one, 
not yet completed, is marked 1908. Very lonely these last few 
buildings look, separated by miles of wooded country, surrounded 
by their little settlements of laborers' huts. Bury, where the train 
finally stops, after dark, had better make the most of its present 
distinction, for when the railroad goes farther, no traveller will ever 
choose to stop there. The "Grande Hotel -da Palmeira," at Bury, 
is "grande" in name only, but it furnished sufficient protection 
against a heavy rain, and its minute cell-like bedrooms, without 
windows and without other floors than Mother Earth affords, were 
preferable to a night spent in the open. This storm gave the first 
heavy rainfall noted at Bury since March. 

Beyond Bury, to the southwest, the rails are laid for a distance 
of about ten miles, but the road is only partly ballasted, and is not 
yet open for traffic. The constructing engineers of the Sorocabana 
Railway provided a special train, consisting of a locomotive and a 
flat-car, and on this the party proceeded to the end of the line out 
across the campos, past the camps of the laborers. Here in Brazil 
the railroad laborers usually take their wives and children with them, 
and each camp therefore looks like a permanent settlement. The 
cooking is done in clay ovens set up. on wooden platforms, outside 
the huts. Abandoned white ant-hills are sometimes used as ovens. 
The gauge of this railroad is one meter, the usual standard in 
Brazil ; the ties are of peroba, one of the most common and most use- 
ful woods of the country; the locomotives are Baldwins, burning 
coal briquettes from Cardiff. From Bury to Itarare, a distance of 
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about 60 or more miles, most of the grading has already been done 
for the railroad. As you travel along the trail, up and down over 
the campos, you keep catching sight of the railroad construction, 
its picturesque red embankments crossing the hollows, and its deep 
cuttings gashing the gently rounded hills. Every few miles you 
see the camp of one of the construction gangs. There is no doubt 
that this is a South American railroad which is being put through. 

The gap between the Sorocabana and Sao Paulo and Rio Grande 
Railways must now be crossed on mule-back, or by trolley. The 
Brazilian "trolley" is not our trolley, but it is almost as useful a 
means of conveyance. Imagine a buckboard, of the crudest descrip- 
tion, built in the heaviest fashion, with a small seat for the driver 
in front, and a seat for two, or, at a pinch, three, passengers behind, 
drawn by four mules — and you have a picture of the trolley that 
now carries passengers across the trail where in less than a year 
regular trains will be running, and where in time there will be 
through cars from the Rio de la Plata to Rio de Janeiro. Wonder- 
ful conveyances these trolleys are. They stand the roughest roads, 
and lean over until one's baggage slides out, but they never upset. 
They serve their purpose so well that everyone who travels on a 
trolley down here, across the Brazilian campos, learns to respect the 
vehicle. 

For most of two days the journey was continued over the old 
trail leading from Parana up to Sao Paulo, across the campos, with 
their great open stretches and their belts of trees ; their lonely herds 
of cattle and their widely scattered huts; their thousands upon 
thousands of square miles of wasted land. Over this trail come 
the pack-trains of mules going north to the railroad. Over this 
trail come the great covered prairie-schooners from Parana, filled 
with the products of the south, drawn by five or even ten horses, 
carrying whole families of Polaks with their cooking-utensils and 
other household goods. These people camp where night overtakes 
them, prepare their meal of black beans, farina, sometimes a little 
dried beef, and the inevitable coffee, and go to sleep in or under their 
wagons. The national foods of Brazil are singularly adapted to 
such simple and ready preparation, and are palatable and nourishing. 
Where one finds black beans, «and farina, and rice, he is sure of a 
good meal, and one that will sustain him for a long time. Farther 
north, where palms are common, a much-used and delicious vege- 
table is boiled young palm-leaf shoots. Over this same Parana 
trail come the clumsy ox-carts, their solid, spokeless wheels made 
out of a large tree-trunk, the wheels and the axle turning together 
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with a loud creaking sound which is heard for miles across the open 
country. Over this trail, too, come great droves of black pigs, 
driven northward to the railroad, to be shipped by train to Sao 
Paulo. Driving across the campos at night one comes across, at 
some point where there is water and wood, an encampment of these 
travelling merchants and drivers, sleeping on the ground, the ani- 
mals turned loose to graze, and the light of the camp-fire illumi- 
nating the picturesque scene. Occasionally there is a rough shelter, 
free to all passers by, in which the animals and their drivers spend 
the night. 

Late one afternoon in July, a thunderstorm came up over the 
campos from the south — a tremendous bank of blue-black cumulo- 
nimbus cloud, with a long, gray rolling squall-cloud below. In 
ten minutes this storm gave a rainfall which washed out gullies in 
the road, in places three or four feet deep. Hailstones, as large as 
marbles, and some larger than ordinary marbles, fell in such quan- 
tity for a few minutes that the mules refused to face the bombard- 
ment, and the hail collected in hollows along the road in masses 
that could easily have been shoveled up. The wheels of the trolley 
crunched through hailstones for some time after the storm was 
over, and one hollow, where there had a few minutes before been 
a small, shallow stream, was filled up with a mixture of water, mud 
and hail to such a depth that the "trolley" was nearly carried away. 
The last three hours of the drive after the storm were spent in the 
dark, driving along a road washed out everywhere by the rain so 
that now this wheel and now that would suddenly drop down two 
or three feet. The soft red soil was so slippery that, going down 
the steep hills, the wheels slipped even with the brake on. Faxina, 
with a good dinner at its Italian hotel, was reached late in the 
evening. Poor Faxina! It has for years been living in the hope 
that it would some day be a metropolis on the direct railroad line 
from Uruguay to Rio. The Italian hotel-keeper came there with 
that hope. He is still there, but the hope has been blasted. The 
engineers have decreed that the railroad shall go no nearer Faxina 
than two miles; that the town is dead and unimportant, and not 
worth any extra expense of railroad construction. So the people 
of Faxina are bitterly disappointed, and the Italian inn-keeper shrugs 
his shoulders and says that he will sell out and end his days in Paris. 

From Faxina southwest to the present terminus of the Sao Paulo 
and Rio Grande Railway is 32 miles across the campos. The trip 
takes about twelve hours, up and down the rolling hills, fording 
streams, avoiding the worst wash-outs and never even stopping to 
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feed the mules. The animals, like the people, live on two meals a 
day. Hour after hour the road winds on, the scene always the 
same, yet always changing; miles upon miles of fenceless campos, 
cut across here and there by deep ditches to keep the cattle from 
wandering too far; clump after clump of closely tangled tree- 
growth, with the fine araucarias coming in more and more as one 
travels southward, with their tall trunks and umbrella-like tops ; 
fewer and fewer palms, and bananas, and coffee plants. 

At Itarare, in the State of Sao Paulo, but close to the border of 
the adjoining State of Parana, the traveller finds a hotel kept by an 
enterprising Brazilian who has lived in "the States," and who knows 
what cleanliness is. This landlord apologized for an excellent meal 
which he served by saying that in time he would be able to give his 
guests Boston baked beans. The rails of the Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande Railway are laid from Itarare on into the State of Parana, 
but the first fifty miles were not open to traffic in July, although 
ready for use. Over this piece of road the journey was continued 
by special train, in a private car, through the courtesy of the divi- 
sion engineer of the railroad. Very picturesque is this piece of 
railroad, crossing the deep gorge of the Itarare River where future 
through trains will doubtless stop to give the passengers a view; 
cutting through great forests of araucaria, and winding up and 
down the hills with splendid views over the open lower country. 
One of the engineers said: "This is a fine country, but a poor one 
to build railroads in." A stop was made at a contractor's camp, 
in the heart of the Parana forest, where the usual black coffee was 
served, and additional stops were made wherever the geologists of 
the party wanted to examine an outcrop or cutting. Throughout 
this region many of the laborers are Polaks, imported from Europe 
by the railroad contractors. These men have proved satisfactory, 
and many of them are settling permanently in the country. Through- 
out much of the Parana country wood is very abundant. The locomo- 
tives all burn wood, and piles of cord-wood and of pine-knots may be 
seen along the railroad track. Forest fires are inevitable under these 
conditions, but the time is far distant in Parana when there will be 
any demand for the preservation of the forests. Another night 
spent on the road, in the railroad office building at Jaguariahyva, 
and another day in a special car attached to the regular train to 
Ponta Grossa, brings the traveller, through a country chiefly given 
up to lumbering and cattle-raising, to a reasonable stopping-place for 
his hurried tour of inspection. 

Ponta Grossa is one of the principal towns of the State of Parana, 
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and is built on a gently sloping, treeless hill, in the midst of the 
campos. From this centre one may, if time allows, continue the rail- 
road journey somewhat farther towards the southwest, over the Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande Railway in the direction of Uruguay, but 
travellers will generally prefer to take the train down to the coast at 
Paranagua, and proceed thence by steamer north to Rio de Janeiro, 
or south to Buenos Aires. 

The trip above outlined was made in a week, from Rio to Ponta 
Grossa, with stops of thirty-six hours in Sao Paulo and in Faxina, 
and is singularly instructive in giving a vivid picture of the present 
conditions in this great southern portion of Brazil. 

The one question which is borne in upon the observing traveller, 
every hour of the day, is this : What is to be the future of these vast 
campos? To-day, they are simply examples of a colossal waste — 
waste of space; waste of soil; waste of rainfall; waste of sunshine. 
Fire devastates them, far and wide. Coarse grass, not eaten by 
cattle, covers square mile after square mile. Only here and there, 
at long intervals, at some lonely hut, is there any attempt to make 
the soil produce anything except the natural grass ; only occasionally 
is there seen a small herd of cattle or horses; only at long distances 
apart are there towns. Yet these great campos certainly have a 
future. The railroad cuts and embankments are prophetic of that 
future. Nature has provided a climate better than that of much of 
the western United States. The high temperature and abundant 
rainfall of the summer are followed by glorious bright, warm days 
and cool nights in the dry winter. There are drawbacks, of course. 
The dry season, the heavy thunderstorms, the hail, the frost are to 
be reckoned with. But where the red soil is ploughed and worked, 
it yields good grass for cattle and horses. Even now, thousands of 
cattle and horses could be pastured where all is still waste land. 
Where the people have tried, in the towns and around their huts, 
vegetables are successfully raised to-day. The problem is essentially 
one of time, and labor, and intelligent adaptation of crops to the 
climatic conditions. Cattle and sheep-raising, and later farming, 
will come. Experiment stations must be established at various 
points. Wheat and cereals of different kinds can surely be found 
which will do well under the conditions- of climate and soil which 
here exist. So far, practically nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion. 

But these campos are no more unpromising than was, a few years 
ago, much of our own Western cbuntry, where to-day are seen fields 
of wheat, or of corn, or of alfalfa. The shriek of the locomotive will 
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mean the beginning of the development of this country. A farming 
and cattle-raising population must come in, as it came into our West. 
What is needed is a large influx of sturdy peasants from the north of 
Europe, who will not be afraid of hard work; who will intelligently 
till the soil and care for their crops; who will adjust their crops to 
their environment. 

He who travels to-day across the southern campos of Brazil will 
have his horizon immensely widened; will catch a spirit of South 
American growth and development not to be found in books; will 
have a vision of the time, in the not far distant future, when these 
campos will be covered with farms, and support a prosperous, thrifty 
and intelligent population. 

Ponta Grossa, 

State of Parana, 

Brazil. 
Aug. i, 1908. 



TEN DAYS IN CAMP ON MT. PELE, MARTINIQUE.* 

The Volcano Six Years after the Great Eruption. 

BY 

EDMUND OTIS HOVEY. 

When the news was flashed all over the world early in May, 1902, 
that Mt. Pele, Martinique, and the Soufriere, St. Vincent, sup- 
posedly extinct volcanoes in the Caribbean Islands, had broken out 
in violent eruption, killing thousands of human beings and devas- 
tating great areas of land, geologists, magazine writers, and artists r 
as well as newspaper reporters, were hurriedly sent to the scene 
from France, England and America. 

The experiences of the weeks spent on and near the great vol- 
canoes were sufficiently varied, exciting and dangerous to satisfy the 
most eager pursuer of the sensational, and Mt. Pele and its erup- 
tions were studied, described and photographed as no volcano had 
ever been before. Scientific and even popular interest in the moun- 
tain were actively continued by the great dome and "spine" of lava 
that were pushed up in strange fashion in the midst of the old crater 



* Published with the permission of the American .Museum of Natural History. Third expedition 
(1908) aided by a grant from the Esther Hermann Research Fund of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 



